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notice that, as Mr. G. E. Moore has pointed out,* the 'objectivity' 
and 'rationality' of moral judgments imply that they are true 
at all times and under all circumstances. "When we say that 
'this is good' or 'this act is right' are 'objective' truths, we do 
not merely mean to deny that what these propositions are con- 
cerned with is the feelings or thoughts of a particular man or 
men at a particular time; we mean also to assert that, if they 
are true, then the thing in question would always be equally 
good, and any act which produced exactly the same results would 
be right whenever it occurred. Were Canon Rashdall to de- 
velop his view of the rationality of moral judgments along these 
lines, he might perhaps reconsider much that he says about the 
connection between morality and religion in his last chapter. 
Though he refrains from basing morality on religion, he does 
not believe that for an atheist ' ' our moral judgments can carry 
with them the same kind of objectivity that they do for the 
theist, ' ' arguing that, unless we can suppose them to be in some 
way the expression of a divine mind, moral laws will not be on 
the same level of objectivity with physical laws. But when it 
is seen that moral judgments, when true, are true in the uni- 
versal kind of way just indicated, there is no reason for denying 
to them as much objectivity as belongs to the propositions of 
physics or mathematics. 
London, England. Sydney Waterlow. 

An Introduction to Metaphysics. By Henri Bergson. Au- 
thorized translation by T. E. Hulme. London : Macmillan & 
Co., 1913. Pp. vi, 79. 

Mr. Hulme is to be congratulated on his excellent translation 
of Bergson 's sketch of metaphysics which appeared in the Revue 
de Metaphysique et de Morale for January, 1903. He has done 
a service to many readers in England and America, for in Berg- 
son's larger works the fundamental ideas of his philosophy are 
complicated by so much detail that they are often difficult to 
grasp. The present essay, stating them as it does simply and 
elearly, saves the student a good deal of unnnecessary trouble. 

* In his review of Dr. Rashdall 's ' ' The Theory of Good and Evil ' ' in 
The Hibbert Jovmal, January, 1908, and in his "Ethics" (Williams * 
Norgate, 1912). 
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In answering the question What is metaphyics? Bergson 
uses a two-fold method. Starting from the assumption that the 
knowledge at which metaphysics aims must be something more 
absolute and complete than, and different in kind from, any- 
thing that occurs in everyday life or in science, he first tries to 
solve the problem by elimination. He gives us, that is to say, a 
critique of knowledge, directed towards exposing the deficiencies 
of ordinary intellectual processes. Then, when by this method 
of exclusion we have reached some idea of what the knowledge 
attained in metaphysics will not be like, he sketches the sub- 
ject-matter of metaphysics and the kind of conclusions that may 
be expected. But it is the critical line of argument that is most 
prominent in this essay. Roughly, Bergson 's critique of every- 
day knowledge and of science is as follows. In the first place, 
all such knowledge is tainted at the source: it is not disinter- 
ested, being always based on practical convenience; always 
relative to our needs, it can never be absolute. In the second 
place, it works by means of concepts and analysis. But con- 
cepts are only symbols, or artificial patterns, useful for telling 
us about things, but incapable of helping us to penetrate into 
their inmost nature; they are fixed, and, therefore, cannot 
adequately represent the essential mobility of the real. Again, 
concepts involve analysis, and analysis always falsifies. The 
decomposition of wholes into elements is legitimate, indeed, be- 
cause convenient, but meanwhile the nature of the whole has 
slipped through our fingers. In any case, we cannot understand 
a whole by mere enumeration or juxtaposition of its parts ; how 
much less when the supposed parts are not real parts but only 
symbols. The hopelessness of this attempt to understand reality 
by conceptual analysis is seen in the secular antinomies of 
philosophy. Bergson constantly takes motion in space as an 
example of a reality stubbornly recalcitrant to scientific ex- 
planation : however refined our scheme of points, instants and 
particles, there always is some simple residue inexpressible in 
terms of concepts. But his crucial case is the sense which, he 
asserts, we all have of the unity of our consciousness; here 
analysis into psychological elements is palpably false, because 
every man has (or can have if he will take the trouble) a direct 
intuition of that simple process, combining unity with multi- 
plicity, which constitutes his mental life. And this immediate 
intuition of ourselves is the ideal of knowledge, for in it we 
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really put ourselves inside the object of consciousness; it is no 
longer relative, but absolute. 

This, then, must be the type of the knowledge at which meta- 
physics aims ; there would be no such study as metaphysics un- 
less we could put ourselves inside all reality in the same kind of 
way as we are aware of our own minds from inside. Bergson 
thinks that we can do this, because all reality is, — though not to 
the same extent as our own minds,— a mobile process character- 
ized by what he calls duree. There is, in short, a peculiar act 
(intuition) specially adapted to grasp a peculiar object (duree), 
and while in self -consciousness this object is grasped in perfec- 
tion, with practice the philosopher will attain to intuitive knowl- 
edge of the external world as well. 

Leaving aside the thousand difficulties raised by this theory, 
I have only space to indicate here what seems to be its funda- 
mental fallacy. Everything depends on the following argument. 
No whole is merely the sum of its parts; therefore no whole 
has any real parts. But whenever we think about wholes, we 
think of them as composed of parts, and indeed all thinking 
involves a perception of relations between parts. Therefore, in 
thinking we never grasp the true nature of reality, which is only 
given in the simple intuition of wholes. To refute this reason- 
ing, it seems sufficient to observe that, from the premise that 
no whole is merely the sum of its parts, the conclusion that no 
whole is composed of parts,— that there are no real parts at all, — 
does not follow. 

London, England. Sydney Wateelow. 

A New Philosophy: Henri Bergson. By Edouard Le Roy. 
Translated by Vincent Brown, M. A. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1913. Pp. viii, 235. 

The new philosophy of M. Henri Bergson has recently become 
so widely known that a very distinct need has begun to be felt 
for some form of commentary upon it which shall help to make 
the general outlines clear to those who either have not yet faced 
the original, or else have found themselves too much overwhelmed 
by its eloquent persuasiveness to submit it to honest examination. 

M. Le Roy has undertaken in the present book to supply this 
want. The way he has dealt with his subject is admirably suited 
to his purpose. He does not attempt to say too much. The 



